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DEATH OF 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 

LONG TIME VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 

Andbew Carnegie, for many years friend, sup- 
porter, and Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society, died at his Lenox summer home, Shadowbrook, 
Massachusetts, Tuesday, August 12, at the age of 84. 
After the funeral services, August 14, his body was taken 
to Tarrytown, Few York, and interred in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Carnegie was a native of Dunfermline, Scotland, 
a son of a hand-loom weaver, whom at an early age be 
assisted, thus contributing to the support of the family. 
At the age of 13 he came with his family to America, 
settling in Barefoot Square, Slabtown, Allegheny, Pa., 
where he became a bobbin boy at $1.20 a week. His 
mother took, in washing. The young man became a 
telegraph messenger, operator, and finally, at the age of 
28, he was Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Division of 
the Pennsylvania System. Joining with Mr. Woodruff, 
inventor of the sleeping car, they organized the Wood- 
ruff Sleeping Car Company, which was the beginning of 
Mr. Carnegie's financial career. During the Civil War 
he was Superintendent of Railroads and Government 
Telegraph Lines in the East. Following the war he 
went into the iron business, during which he introduced 
the Bessemer steel process into the United States. In 
1901 he sold out to the United States Steel Corporation, 
when he retired from business, devoting his great wealth 



to philanthropic work. His libraries are scattered all 
over the United States and Great Britain. He founded 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Insti- 
tution at Washington, and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace at Washington. 

The Advocate of Peace pays its tribute to the mem- 
ory of this constructive genius, man of indefatigable 
energy, virile force in the industrial and commercial life 
of America, author of thoughtful books, philanthropist 
of unequaled opportunities seized and made the most of, 
consistent opponent of war and generous supporter of 
many agencies making for the ultimate reign of right 
and reason between the peoples of the world. 



THE POPULAR CONTROL OF THE 
LEAGUE 

Discussion relative to the proposed League of Na- 
tions is broadening and improving withal. There 
is a disposition on both sides to grant sincerity to the 
opposition. All see that it is not a question of ends 
that is involved, but primarily a problem of means. All 
wish an end of war. All through the discussion that is 
an apparent and hopeful sign. The great question is, 
Is the proposed League of Nations a means to that end ? 

Before any believer in American democracy could pos- 
sibly reply "Yes" to that question it must be clear that 
the plan is democratic in its purpose and organization. 
Any other method must be to him necessarily unthink- 
able. Is this proposed League of Nations democratic? 
If so, it must be a League of peoples — that is to say, it 
must be an organization of justice based firmly upon the 
principle that government of any kind to be successful, 
and of course this includes international government, 
must rest upon the consent of the governed. Is this 
such an organization? 

Here let us say again that this question, like all other 
questions relating to the League, must be answered not 
in the light of what people say the Covenant means, but 
in the light of what the Covenant itself says. The exact 
wording of the Covenant is the only measure of its 
meaning. It must be accepted or rejected upon its 
merits, for there will come a time when, if adopted, it 
will be the instrument of men who had no hand in its 
making. In all matters relating to its construction, 
therefore, we must interpret its meaning in the exact 
terms of the Covenant itself. 
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It is not for us to question why the Covenant should 
omit any reference to the Deity; but it must strike an 
American as a bit strange that it contains nowhere either 
the word "democracy" or "democratic." The word "peo- 
ple" does not appear, and the word "peoples" is found 
only in Article XXII, and there not in the sense that 
they have any voice in the methods of the League, but 
only in the sense that they are to be governed. But these 
omissions would not constitute a fatal defect if only we 
were assured that the League were democratic in spirit. 
The fact is that nowhere throughout the Covenant is 
there mentioned, directly or indirectly, the principle that 
government must rest upon the consent of the governed. 
On the contrary, the League is in no sense a League of 
peoples, but a select alliance of a limited number of 
governments, to which admission is permitted only upon 
invitation, and then only by a two-thirds vote of the 
representatives of the strongest governments. Further- 
more, there being no provision establishing the method 
of selecting the representatives, there is no guarantee 
that the people of any nation will have any voice in the 
composition of the Assembly or Council, much less in 
the proceedings of either of those bodies. The question 
whether representatives in the League shall be repre- 
sentatives of governments or of peoples cannot be left 
to individual caprice and conserve at the same time the 
basic principle of democracy. As pointed out by Wil- 
liam George Jordan, the vagueness at this point is such 
that one cannot tell from the Covenant whether or not 
the United States, for example, would be represented in 
both the Assembly and the Council. But the principal 
point here is that the method of selecting the repre- 
sentatives, or for that matter of recalling them, is a vital 
matter. The President of the United States, for ex- 
ample, should not have the power to appoint himself for 
life as the representative of the American people upon 
such an all-important body. That the Covenant is silent 
upon this aspect of the League is most unfortunate be- 
cause it raises serious doubt as to the democratic nature 
of the plan. Surely there can be no successful inter- 
national organization that does not depend for its sup- 
port upon popular control. In its present form the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, if adopted, might, 
and therefore probably would, result in a pure oligarchy 
of a few men operating with unlimited jurisdiction, 
checked nowhere either by judicial decree from above or 
popular vote from below. The danger of this, there- 
fore, is the negation of our most cherished political 
faith, that governments must rest only on the consent 
of the governed. The Covenant, as it stands, provides 
that nine men, in reality five — indeed, there being no 
rule governing a quorum, two men — might legislate, 
judge, and execute vast operations affecting the peace of 
the world without regard to any people or peoples, and 



that without any fear of an appeal. The League might, 
therefore, become a government by ipse diaiit, and in its 
present form, if adopted, it probably would become just 
that. 

The League, as proposed, not only makes no provision 
for the fundamental American principle that the 
League can thrive only upon the consent of the gov- 
erned ; it is in and of itself a violation now and for all 
time, unless modified, of that other safeguard of the 
rights of peoples, namely, the legal equality of persons 
and of States. This is a surprising and a dangerous 
fact. No American can subscribe to any governmental 
machinery that perpetuates the legal inequalities of per- 
sons or States. American jurisprudence, and America 
is not alone in this, provides for the right of equality 
of men and of States before the law. This is a very 
fundamental matter. 

This Society has caused to be printed in every issue 
of this magazine since America entered the war a series 
of fundamental principles, one of which reads : 

"Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the Society of Nations, 
and all nations have the right to claim, and, according 
to the Declaration of Independence of the United States, 
'to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature's God entitle them.' " 

This League, as proposed, is a League of a limited 
number of governments with unequal voices and rights, 
a League based on the principle of an oligarchy, and a 
military oligarchy at that. Seventy-five per cent of its 
own members are not represented in the Council's de- 
liberations and decisions that count. It is an attempt 
at world government, and as it stands, if set up, it would 
tend to make voluntary action in behalf of world peace, 
such as going forth to the aid of Cuba, impossible. It 
seems to us that under its terms we, as a nation, for 
example, should be able to perform no generous inter- 
national act upon our own initiative, but only at the 
behest not of law, not of any popular will, but of a few 
men sitting in Geneva, 

We are not disturbed about the abandonment of sov- 
ereignty. Of course we must give up something for the 
sake of international co-operative effort. We might well 
afford to give up large portions of our sovereignty, if 
need be, if by that means we might lessen for the world 
its international enmities and slaughters. But what must 
be given up, how it must be given up, when it must be 
given up, must not be left for five men to decide, but for 
the people of this land, speaking directly or through its 
duly elected Congress. Such matters must be voluntary 
acts of all the people. The same thing should be true 
not only for America, but for all States members of the 
League. Any other method, much less the method of 
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turning it over to five men, would be un-American be- 
cause it would endanger, if not destroy, what America 
has accomplished in the direction of popular control. 
The tragedy of that would be the multiplication of inter- 
national resentments, the increase of ill-will, and, in 
consequence, additional dangers of war. 



CERTAIN CRITERIA OF AN INEFFECTIVE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

An effective international peace must mean order 
and justice between States. Such a condition can 
only evolve out of legislative and judicial action to the 
end that rights observed between men shall be stated, 
understood, and preserved by agreement between nations. 
To abolish international killings we must aim, therefore, 
at the abolition of war by removing the causes which 
produce it. An effective international peace movement 
presents a problem in international sanitation. The war 
fever will be overcome effectively in proportion as we 
destroy the infection at its source. Any effective asso- 
ciation of the nations looking toward the eradication of 
this foul disease must concern itself, therefore, with the 
origins of war. 

In estimating the value of remedies proposed as an 
amelioration of this plague, therefore, we may ask our- 
selves : Does the remedy propose a partnership of rulers 
merely? Does the proposed remedy tend to increase 
prejudice and destroy sympathy between nations ? Will 
it lead to chauvinism — that is to say, false patriotism — 
with its destructive national greed for concessions, mar- 
kets, territory? Will it perpetuate personal and politi- 
cal inertia ? Will it unduly extend or unduly limit those 
attributes of the State classified as sovereignty ? Will it 
either ignore or overemphasize the importance of prece- 
dents? Will it recognize war as a lawful method for 
the settlement of international disputes ? Will it poison 
the springs of democracy by granting unlimited power 
to the few ? In questions involving peace or war does it 
close the door upon the great mass of the common peo- 
ple ? Does it base international adjustments wholly upon 
financial interests or thirst for power and dominion ? Is 
it founded on the theory that the peace of the nations 
can be attained only by some form of military protection 
from without ? Will it interfere threateningly with in- 
ternal policies of States? Will it restrict legitimate 
trade or unduly limit the freedom of essential enterprise 
in business ? Will it perpetuate or extend the inequality 
of nations? Will it increase the handicaps of the poor 
by increasing the power of the rich? Does it provide 
either for a system of double citizenship or non-citizen- 
ship? Does it ignore the rights of foreigners sojourn- 
ing in a land? Does it leave out of consideration the 



regulations necessary for the peaceable development of 
international waterways and shipping control ? Does it 
forbid the right of seaports to any nation ? Does it con- 
template uniting in one power the legislative, judicial, 
and executive branches of international government? 
Is it based upon the theory that the only way to main- 
tain the peace between nations is by military force? 
Will it unjustly deprive any nation or group of its in- 
alienable right to exist, to be free, to seek its legitimate 
satisfactions? Will it abrogate the fundamental prin- 
ciple that just powers are derived only from the consent 
of the governed? Will it endanger the safety, inde- 
pendence, equality, or happiness of any law-abiding peo- 
ple ? Will it do violence to the well-established solidarity 
of the society of nations ? 

Any attempt to remove by such means the causes of 
wholesale human slaughters must prove to be more futile 
than letting down empty buckets into empty wells, for it 
cannot lessen — it can only engender — the strifes that 
lead inevitably to war. 



NEEDED: A LEAGUE OF LAWS AND 
NOT OF MEN 

A most serious difficulty with the League of Nations 
as proposed by the Covenant drawn in Paris is that 
it aims to set up a government by men rather than a 
government by law. This defect appears to be funda- 
mental, and if it is not rectified it may mean either the 
end forever of this style of a league or become a dan- 
gerous international threat against the most cherished 
principles and achievements of political democracy, in- 
cluding American political democracy. If the latter, it 
would be most unfortunate for the peace of the world, 
because the greatest service America can render to the 
well-being of the nations is to preserve her political 
democracy. The great contribution of America as a 
world power is only incidentally her foods, munitions, 
armaments, and men. These have been forthcoming 
because of a greater something, a thing deeply imbedded 
in our national structure, a belief, faith, love, energy, 
which, for the want of a more definitive word, we call 
democracy. 

Does the proposed League of Nations threaten this 
our democracy? If it does not, we fear that it may. 
We fear this because the words "international law" oc- 
cur in the Covenant three times only, once in the general 
affirmations of the preamble, once in Article XV where 
the reference is to matters outside the League, and again 
in Article XIII, where questions of international law 
are classified among those disputes suitable for submis- 
sion not to a court of justice, not even to the Assembly 
or Council of the proposed League, but to arbitration; 



